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of service—designed to 
D e Gi le r keep your car serving 
dependably for the du- 
ration. ... And it stands 
to reason that Chevrolet 
dealers have the “know 
how” to administer this 
car-saving plan effi- 
ciently and economically. 
e« « « See your nearest 
Chevrolet 

dealer today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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One of the seven blast furnaces that are increasing Bethlehem’s annual pig iron production by over 2,000,000 tons. 


Seven Giant Furnaces to Ease Scrap Shortage 


Seven giant blast furnaces are being 
completed by Bethlehem Steel to 
smelt pig iron from the ore at the rate 
of 2,076,000 added tons annually. 

is is a major move in relieving 
the scrap shortage which has been a 
drag on steel production. 

In the making of new steel the 
chief metallic ingredients are scrap 
steel and pig iron. In normal times 
the proportion may be 50/50, or even 
60% scrap to 40% pig iron. Now, 
with the war shortage in scrap metal, 
the chief immediate remedy is to 
produce and use a larger proportion 
of pig iron. 
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The seven giant blast furnaces, two 
being enlargements and five brand 
new, are more than 100 ft. high and 
have a hearth diameter of about 27 ft. 
Each one will pour forth more than 
1000 tons of pig iron per day. 
Bethlehem started this war-time pig 
iron program more than a year ago 
with the result that 744,000 tons of the 
annual pig iron capacity is already in 
production, and construction is being 
rushed to hasten availability of the 
full 2,076,000 tons of new capacity. 
This two million tons additional 
output will bring Bethlehem’s blast 
furnace capacity close to ten million 


tons of pig iron annually, a basic part 
of our program to continue produc- 
tion of steel for war purposes at new 
high levels. 


eoeicbeneotes 


BETHLEHEN 
STEEL 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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THE RAILROADS ARE THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


“KEEP EM ROLLING” 

















WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


VERYBODY is going full-out to 

win the war and nothing will inter- 
fere with that effort. But we wouldn’t 
be human if we didn’t sometimes spec- 
ulate on what will follow. Everybody 
is doing it to more or less degree and 
B. C. Forbes has sent a questionnaire 
to outstanding business and govern- 
mental leaders asking their views (a) 
on whether the end of the war will 
bring a period of greater prosperity, 
(b) a period of acute depression and 
unemployment, (c) serious interfer- 
ence with the private enterprise sys- 
tem, and what, in their judgment 
should be done, can be done, to pre- 
pare to cope most effectively with post- 
bellum conditions? The replies are be- 
ginning to pour in and Forses will 
present the summaries in a series of 
articles at an early date. Don’t miss 
them! 


x * * 


Also coming is an article by T. E. 
Murphy on the morale-measuring ac- 
tivities of Charles C. Stech, psycholo- 
gist and authority on personnel prob- 
lems. Everybody knows that morale is 
one of the most important factors in 
our war production effort and this ar- 
ticle—called “He Measures More” 
—shows one method by which steps 
can be taken to improve general em- 
ployee morale. We hope to have this 
one for you next issue. 


2 2 @& 


Crowding along, too, and almost as im- 
portant in these war days, are articles 
by Frank Henius—“New Sources FoR 
Taree Vita Ores”; by A. B. Genung 
on “THe Grass-Roots TRANSPORTA- 
TION PROBLEM”; by C. Lester Walker 
on “FisHLinE Goes To War,” and a 
half dozen other timely, interpretive, 
and anticipatory reports on business 
and business men in war. There'll be 
hints and suggestions in all of these 
which can be applied in fields outside 
those in which they’re operating. If 
you’re looking for ideas and practical 
help in these changing times you can’t 
afford to miss a single issue of ForBEs. 

—Tue Epirors. 
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Pan American Clipper Ship—Boeing 314 
This letterhead records 
A THRILLING WAR EFFORT 


Braving, every hour, the hazards of war, Pan American Airways are 
speeding men, mail, and materials vital to victory across the aerial life- 
lines of the democracies. With thrilling precision, the Clippers are linking 
all countries of the western hemisphere, linking Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, 
Africa, the Far East...across routes totaling over 90,000 miles. 

Paper plays its part in all of this operation...for essential 
maps, blue-prints, records, communications. And all the correspon- 
dence of this company is written on Strathmore Bond. 

The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war 
activities. And, in so far as STRATHMORE BOND and other Strathmore 
papers are available, we offer them to private industry as the letter- 
heads that stand for quality with economy and that help to write... 


for all who use them...a record of leadership. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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LINE EDITORIALS 


Much more rigid gasoline restriction 
is definitely coming. 


Until U-boats have been rendered less , 
dangerous, far fewer tankers will he 
operated. 


Commandeering of “pleasure” cars js 
a not-remote possibility. War workers 
must be transported. 


Some day stocks, lowest in nine years, 
will rebound despite everything. 


Is political smearing of America’s 
chief war producers calculated to ex. 
pedite victory? 


Or have the smearers their eye and 
thought on post-bellum objectives? 


Are they all out for war—or for pol- 
itics ? 


Is a 48-hour week too great a sacrifice 
for unioneers to shoulder for preser- 


vation of freedom, the American way 
of life? 


If John L. Lewis becomes America’s 
Milk Boss, we can expect to be milked. 


A turn in the war tide should bring a 
turn in the stock market tide. 


U. S. forces abroad are rapidly mul- 
tiplying. 


Russia, recently (not without reason) 
piqued, is becoming satisfied over 
U. S. efforts to fulfil President Roose- 
velt’s aid promises. 


In most places homes are becoming 
worth more. 


Expect enormous expansion of wo 
men’s place in the war—and as farm 
workers. 


Prophecy: The industry which will ex- 
pand most sensationally after the wat 


will be aircraft. 


Its development will duplicate that of 
the auto industry following the World 
War. 
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CLUE Ne. 1...The basic raw materials used are—salt, sulphur, sea 
water, molasses, lead and petroleum gas. This picture shows part 
of the equipment for evaporating salt brines to produce table salt. 
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CLUE No. 2... The battery of compressors above is used to com- CLUE No.3 ...Tons ofthe various ingredients that make the finished 
press petroleum gases to make ethyl! chloride. This chemical is product are blended in these weigh tanks at one time. They meas- 
very y—but there is nota drop of it in the finished product. ure the ingredients accurately to within one part in ten thousand. 





CLUE Ne. 4...This research engineer is using an optical pyrometer CLUE Ne. 5... Painting a drum to ship the product overseas for 
to tell, by color, temperature of an exhaust valve in an engine war use. Each drum is cleaned and painted gray each time used, so 
running “wide open.” Research is very important in this industry. theleast leak of brightly colored product would show immediately. 
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CLUE No. 6...The final clue is an easy one—ifyou’re an automotive 
or petroleum engineer. These machines are“C.F.R.” knock rating 
engines which are used in the six gasoline-testing laboratories. 
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LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in total war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 


WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power avd munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars dut it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LOGISTICS 


3 INTERNATIONAL Business Macuinges CorPORATION 


His 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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‘“*‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 
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Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 





Prosecute War Or Our Defenders? 


UREAUCRATS and politicians are disobeying 

President Roosevelt’s recent ban on anti-trust 

prosecutions calculated to interfere with all-out 
war production. “The war effort must come first and 
everything else must wait, for unless that effort is suc- 
cessful the anti-trust laws, as indeed all American in- 
stitutions, will become academic.” Could the Presi- 
dent have made himself more explicit? 

Yet, what has been happening? Executives of some 
of the nation’s mightiest defenders have had to cast 
aside concentration on powerfully contributing to 
strengthening America, to be hailed before Washing- 
ton probers. The SEC, too, is relentlessly prosecuting 
leaders of the public utility industry, vitiating their 
usefulness at a time when they should be left free to 
solve problems directly associated with furnishing 
adequate power for coping with our mammoth war 
problem. 

Is President Roosevelt’s stand wiser than that taken 
by those violating it? 

Among war-laden victims of smearing by bureau- 
crats have been Standard Oil of New Jersey, General 
Electric, the du Ponts (Remington Arms), Aluminum 
Company of America, Dow Chemical, General Aniline 
& Film, American Magnesium, U. S. Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin. 

The insinuation is that. the non-steel managements 
acted infamously, unpatriotically, by conniving with 
Germany to the detriment of the United States. The 
principal defenders have submitted proof that, under 
the patent agreements they formed with German in- 
terests, this country received benefits which would not 
otherwise have been obtained, notably in enabling the 
United States to develop synthetic rubber and tungsten. 

The N. Y. Herald-Tribune analyzes the whole matter 
thus: 


The inquiry has been anything but careful and fair, the broad- 
casting of its results a calculated smear. Did Mr. Arnold, in 
his attack upon Standard Oil, suggest that the synthetic rubber 
patents it shared with the German cartel could have been 
obtained for use in this country by any other sort of arrange- 
ment? He did not. 

“The General Electric story is much the same. Tungsten 
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carbide, used in the manufacture of machine tools, was largely, 
if not exclusively, a German product when the Carboloy Com- 
pany, a General Electric subsidiary, obtained from Krupp the 
patent right to its production here. As a result the country 
for some time has been independent of German exportation of 
this highly valuable alloy and has developed more economical 
ways of using it, and we are told that the charge of a bottle- 
neck in its supply is false.” 


Regardless of any or all patent agreements, surely 
the quickest, most effective solution, the moment this 
country entered the war, would have been for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to issue orders abrogating such pacts 
and throwing every patent open to every American 
company in a position to swell our war effort by using 
them. That any corporation would have offered ob- 
jection is unthinkable. Such an order was all too long 
delayed. 

In the meantime, Washington busybodies have elected 
to cast the ugliest kind of sodium on industrialists who 
admittedly are playing a heroic part in fortifying this 
nation against her enemies. The only conceivable de- 
duction is that these Washington officeholders imagine 
that their action constitutes “good politics.” They 
seemingly don’t realize that since the nation became 
alarmingly menaced the public has developed a new 


‘ conception of how vitally the country’s safety depends 


upon the very type of industrial enterprises now being 
besmirched, distracted—against the proclaimed wishes 
of the President of the United States. Without our 
towering corporations, where would we be today? 
President J. L. Perry, of Carnegie-Illinois Steel, 
declares emphatically: “The charge that Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation diverted to its private cus- 
tomers large quantities of steel urgently required to 
meet the needs of the armed forces is not true. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation is complying fully 
with priority regulations. In March, 99.6% of the 
company’s shipments carried priority ratings. . . . It 
will nevertheless gladiy appear and demonstrate its 
full compliance with all governmental regulations if 
those in charge of this investigation feel that the best 
interests of the nation’s war effort can be served by a 


{Continued on page 26) 
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Penalizing Production 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


N the least of many strange in- 


novations the present war has 
introduced is the British Excess 
Profits Tax. It probably is the first in- 
stance of the indirect punishment of 
additional patriotic effort in war time. 
The tax is a 100% assessment on 
company profits above those in what 
were arbitrarily chosen as “standard 
years.” It is levied in addition to the 
normal income tax, which has to be 
paid on the residual profits at the rate 
of 50%. Standard profits, for firms in 
business before July 1936, are regard- 
ed, at the option of the taxpayer, as 
those in any of the years 1935, 1936, 
or the average of either of these years 
and the year 1937. If a business was 
established after July 1936, the stand- 
ard profit must be calculated as a per- 
centage of the capital employed, gen- 
erally 8%. 


POLITICAL MOTIVE 
While the Excess Profits Tax has, 


of course, resulted in considerable rev- 
enue for the National Exchequer (in 
1941 it will produce about $1,040,- 
000,000 out of a total British revenue 
of $7,984,000,000) the motive behind 
its origin was political and not finan- 
cial. It is, therefore, not unnatural that 
the tax is a thoroughly discriminatory 
one. It was a product of accusations 
made before the war by left wingers 
in Britain, that Business, unlike Labor, 
which is always a fair-haired angel, 
welcomes war as an opportunity to se- 
cure unworthy financial gains for it- 
self. Hence profits must be piously 
taken out of war! The tax has almost 
succeeded in taking them out of in- 
dustry altogether. 

In contrast, there has been no con- 
certed effort made to prevent Labor 
from profiteering out of the war and 
average total wages have advanced 
steadily to a point 43% higher than in 
September 1939, while net profits of 
industry are 20% lower and receding 
in every quarter. The following table 





A. Wyn WituaMs is a well-known writer, 
now on the staff of the Manchester Guardian. 





The effects of 





Britain's excess 


profits tax are far from happy 


compiled by the London Economist 
illustrates the downward course. Prof- 
its in the period from June 1935 to 
July 1936 are taken as 100. 


NET PROFITS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 

999 vs 121.8 119.6 
1940 ... 119.6 120.5 115.4 114.2 
1941 ... 1123 105.1 101.9 100.8 


The effectiveness of the Excess Prof- 
its Tax in Britain in penalizing addi- 
tional war production is further proved 
by the fact that iron and steel com- 
panies which should benefit most from 
armaments are suffering more, rela- 
tively, in their net profits than food 
and beverage companies. 

The following is a record of three 
groups of companies prominently iden- 
tified with armament production for 
two full years of war in Britain. 


NET PROFITS 
(Conversion at $4.00 to the £) 
1940 1941 


Coal, Iron, steel.. $75,004,000 $61,308,000 
Motor Equipment, 


Aviation ...... 22,476,000 17,348,000 
Electrical Equip- 
Pn ctedecsss 25,132,000 22,972,000 


The lower net profits are a result 
both of exorbitant taxation as well as 
of strict control of selling prices by 
the Government which does not permit 
business to pass on additional manu- 
facturing costs, as a result of wage in- 
creases, to the consumer. 


PURELY A PENALTY 


Loose thinking confuses the present 
Excess Profits Tax in Britain with one 
of the same name in World War I. The 
latter was a legitimate effort on the 
part of the Government to share in the 
excessive profits which business was 
making as a result of inflation and un- 
controlled selling prices. In the pres- 
ent war there is virtually no inflation 
and selling prices are strictly con- 
trolled. Therefore the present tax is 
purely a penalty on greater effort. 


Furthermore the British Excess Profits 
Tax in World War I was mostly 60% 
or under, while in this war it is 100%, 
Apart from criticism of the confis 
catory nature of the present tax, dis. 
satisfaction is generally expressed at 
the method of establishing standard 
profits. Firms which in the years 1935 
and 1936 were enjoying a boom are 
relatively better off than companies 
which were in a depressed condition. 
The larger profits made by the former 
companies in the “standard years” en- 
ables them to deduct more of their 
present earnings in calculating their 
excess profits. But even for companies 
enjoying a degree of prosperity, arbi- 
trarily choosing the years 1935 and 
1936 as “standard years” is no criteri- 
on that profits, above those then made, 
are excessive. While most companies 
in 1935 and 1936 fared better than in 
the trough of the British depression, 
no group with the exception of the 
iron, steel and engineering firms, 
earned anything approaching their best 
peacetime levels prior to 1929. 


HARD ON YOUNG COMPANIES 


The companies which in the so-called 
standard years were young and not 
fully developed or those which were 
undergoing a reorganization, from 
which they expected to benefit later, 
are at a particular disadvantage. Some 
of these, because of low earnings in 
1935 and 1936, pay as much as 90% 
of their profits in taxation and can 
only retain less than 10% for their 
stockholders or for desirable corporate 
reserves. 

The provision whereby firms estab- 
lished after July 1936 must estimate 
their standard profits as a percentage 
of the capital employed hardly works 
more equitably. A company which, 
through good management, is able to 
function after employing less capital, 
is clearly in a more unfavorable po- 
sition than the more extravagant one 
which took more capital to develop its 
business. There are numerous instances 
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of firms, formed since the war, but 
after 1936, and organized with no 
thought of armament production, 
which have to pay in excess profit to 
the Government almost as much as 
their whole capital—clearly not a fit 
reward for efficiency and careful plan- 


Ties the tax had been in effect a 
year and a half, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
the present Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer, made a half-hearted ad- 
mission that a political tax, such as 
the present British Excess Profits Tax, 
is an inequitable one. In his Budget 
speech in April 1941 he agreed that it 
made no allowance for the risk a con- 
cern took in extending or developing 
its business, but, the tax having been 
once established, he confessed himself 
unable to remove it. It was evidently 
a case of “the leap before looking” 
with no way out of the quagmire. 


TWO CONCESSIONS 


Two minor modifications of the 
original 100% stringency of the act 
were made, one a real one, the other 
mainly illusory. Firms producing ex- 
haustible raw materials were allowed 
to add a percentage, ranging from 5% 
to 30% depending on date of estimated 
exhaustion, to their standard profits, 
which would reduce their Excess Prof- 
its Tax by that amount. The conces- 
sion was restricted to firms producing 
cobalt, gold, manganese, tin, tungsten, 
aluminum, vanadium, zinc and petro- 
leum. It did not apply to an industry 
like rubber, whose output before the 
war had been restricted by governmen- 
tal edicts, and whose profits, therefore, 
in the standard years were correspond- 
ingly lower. The release of the accu- 
mulated rubber surplus would have 
been without profit to the companies 
concerned, which was an unhappy con- 
dition, in view of what happened in 
the Far East in recent weeks. 

The second concession was meant to 
meet the criticism that the 100% rate 
of the tax killed all inducement to 
greater effort. It provided that, while 
the tax had still to be paid in full, 20% 
of it would be repaid to the taxpayer 
after the war if Parliament approved, 
the repayment to be subject to the in- 
come tax then prevailing. Whatever 
this promise was considered worth, 
will probably be further discounted as 
a result of the latest manifesto of the 
Labor Party, which expects to rule 
England after the war. Six weeks ago, 
on February 28, it issued its platform 
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Let's Not Curb Profits With 
a Boomerang Plan 





NET PROFITS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 




















quarter | ouarrer | uarter | ouaeter 
O O 121.8 119.6 1939 
119.6 120.5 115.4 114.2 1940 
112.3 105.1 101.9 100.8 | 1941 














PROFITS FROM JUNE 1935 TO JULY 1936 EQUALS 100 











A. Wyn Wit.iams, a British subject, shows in this article what 
the excess profits tax has done to business in the British isles. He 
says that the attempt to take profits out of war has almost suc- 
ceeded in taking them out of industry altogether. 

If the same thing happens over here the American business 
man faces a not too rosy picture. His solution is to scrupulously 
avoid any war profiteering and to vigorously fight any formula 
which is discriminatory and politically inspired. 

Williams is on the New York staff of the Manchester Guardian, 
one of England’s leading newspapers. He has been a long-time 
observer of business affairs and has written a number of articles 
on business and industrial subjects. 








in the form of a 30-page program for 
the “Peace Problems of Reconstruc- 
tion.” The platform states in part: 
“There must be no return to the un- 
planned competitive world of the interwar 
years. . . . As a necessary prerequisite to 
the reorganization of society the main war- 
time controls in industry and agriculture 
must be maintained to avoid the scramble 
for profit. .. . It accepts his (i.e., President 
Roosevelt’s) plea for the necessity of the 
four essential human freedoms. . . . The pre- 
war economic and social systems denied 
these because they could not be obtained by 
a system in which private profit and not 
public need was the motive power upon 
which it rested.” (Italics mine.) 
Excessive taxation, which robs ad- 
ditional effort of any reward, and de- 
prives companies of the ability to build 
up reserves, either for current expan- 
sion or for the readjustment inevitable 
after the war, is not the only handicap 
encumbering private business in Brit- 
ain today. Management can be arbi- 
trarily interfered with, and if a Gov- 
ernment controller is not satisfied with 
the way a business is run he “can dis- 
miss any director or manager obstruct- 
ing a controller.” Under the Essential 


Work Order, firms must pay workers 
even if no labor is performed. The 
Government’s policy of putting a ceil- 
ing on prices but of not controlling 
wages, is making it more difficult for 
firms dependent on the profit system, 
to remain in business. The result is 
that the Government is more and more 
taking over activities which once were 
considered exclusively the prerogatives 
of private enterprise. 

Businessmen are now more awake to 
the menace to private initiative pre- 
sented by current trends as exempli- 
fied by arbitrary governmental restric- 
tions on established business practices 
and by. discriminatory taxation. At the 
beginning of the war they accepted 
blindly any curtailment of their pre- 
rogatives as necessary for the war ef- 
fort. But having made no concerted 
effort in peace time to defend the prof- 
it system against the organized and 
many-sided attacks upon it from the 
left, the present pleas of businessmen 
on behalf of the profit system in Brit- 
ain are a weak voice compared with 
the patriotic tom-toms of Labor. 


Is That Dyn 





S the insurance protecting your 

business based on _ yesterday's 

values? If it is then that’s a keg 
of dynamite you're sitting on, and 
not the protection you had when you 
bought your insurance! 

Every man charged with industrial 
and business management can well 
take immediate steps to re-check in- 
surable values and determine, with the 
help of competent insurance counsel, 
whether or not the insurance on his 
plant or business is in line with to- 
day’s exposures. 

Industrial activity, which has been 
stepped up so tremendously in these 
past two years, is now being doubled 
and, then, doubled again. The need for 
unprecedented amounts of war mate- 
rials is the cause, but all industry and 
business is affected. No business en- 
terprise in the U. S. today is exempt 
from the repercussions of war produc- 
tion. The resulting situation, as regards 
insurance protection, is a serious one, 
badly in need of prompt remedial 
measures. 


CHANGING VALUES 


Figures which represented true in- 
surable values a year ago, or even a 
few months or weeks ago, are wholly 
inaccurate today. Insurance based on 
yesterday's values has left many in- 
dustrial plants and many businesses 
under-insured to the point of extreme 
danger. Insurance which was properly 
arranged in adequate amounts last fall 
—or even last month—may not be 
properly arranged in adequate amounts 
today. 

Building costs have advanced sharp- 
ly. Prices of machinery, raw materials 
and finished goods have risen appre- 
ciably. The cost of labor is still on the 
upgrade. Today’s conditions offer no 
resemblance whatsoever to yesterday’s, 
and if insurance is to do its important 
job of safeguarding today’s opera- 
tions, it must be revised accordingly. 

Large accumulations of raw stock 





Frep C. Crowe t, Jr. is well-known in the 
insurance field, both as a consultant and 
writer. 
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By FRED C. CROWELL. JR. 


War has created a very dangerous 
insurance problem. How to solve it 


and supplies are being maintained on 
plant premises to guarantee continuity 
of production and insure tremendously 
increased outputs, Insurable values ap- 
pear today where there was none yes- 
terday, and property values of existing 
buildings have appreciated in a large 
measure during the past few years. 


DISASTROUS RESULTS 


Insurance adjustment companies are 
today reporting many losses where the 
claims are in excess of the amount of 
insurance carried. And when that situ- 
ation is existent in connection with 
risks written with the co-insurance 
clause, the results are more than like- 
ly to be disastrous. 

Recognition of this danger by man- 
agement is more important today than 
ever before. Economic stability is an 
important backlog factor to vital pro- 
duction effort. The insurance industry 
is doing its best to keep pace with these 
changing values, but it should be clear- 
ly understood that the determination 
of insurable values is definitely a re- 
sponsibility of the assured and not the 
insurer. 

Of all of the many phases of the 
insurance picture as it affects manage- 
ment, understanding of the opera- 
tion of the co-insurance clause is most 
important, and yet it is probably the 
most misunderstood of all insurance 
agreements. A technical definition is 
that the co-insurance element is 
brought into play under a policy con- 
tract condition wherein the assured, in 
consideration of reduced rates, agrees 
to recover the proportion of the loss 
that the amount of insurance bears to 
80%, 90% or 100% of the value of the 
insured property at the time of the 
loss. 

Re-stated in non-technical terms, 
when an insurance policy is written 
with co-insurance it means that the in- 
surance buyer agrees to maintain the 
amount of insurance at either 80%, 


90% or 100% of the insurable value 
of the insured property at all times, 
In return for keeping insurance at or 
above the specified percentage, the in. 
surance buyer is granted a concession 
in the rate he is required to pay. 
Should the amount of insurance be 
found to be below the agreed percent- 
age at the time a loss occurs, the insur- 
ance buyer is penalized to the extent 
of the deficiency. 


HOW CO-INSURANCE WORKS 


Here is a hypothetical illustration of 
how the co-insurance principle works. 
We have a manufacturing plant. The 
building housing the plant had an 
established insurance value of $500,- 
000 in the spring of 1941 when the 
policy was written. The manufacturer 
(or assured) elected to accept an 80% 
co-insurance clause and the risk was 
so written. Therefore, the amount of 
insurance purchased was $400,000 or 
80% of the insurable value. In Febru- 
ary of 1942, a fire broke out in the 
plant, damaging the building to the ex- 
tent of $100,000. At the time of the 
loss, however, the insurable value of 
the building was no longer $500,000 
but had risen to $750,000. The insur- 
ance, on the other hand, was still car- 
ried in the amount of $400,000—or 
80% of the 1941 insurance value. 

The application of the co-insurance 
formula provides that the insuring 
company is liable for the proportion of 
the loss (which in this case is $100, 
000) that the amount of insurance car- 
ried (which is $400,000) bears to 
80% of the value of the insured prop- 
erty at the time of the loss (which is 
now $750,000). Eighty per cent. of to- 
day’s value is $600,000. Therefore, the 
assured will collect the proportion of 
$100,000 that $400,000 bears to $600,- 
000, or two-thirds of the loss. Thus, 
because the insurance was not main- 
tained in an amount equal to 80% of 
the insurable value. the assured is 















































































































ized and must bear one-third of 
the loss himself, regardless of the fact 
that he carried $400,000 of insurance 
and the loss was only $100,000. 
There are today many industrial 
and business establishments 
which are in that precarious position. 
Values have changed so rapidly—in 
fact, still are changing so rapidly—that 
yesterday's insurance amounts just 
don’t fit today’s insurable values. Not 
only is more property damage insur- 
ance needed today on the same prop- 
erty, but under-insurance in other in- 
surance lines such as business interrup- 
tion, robbery, holdup, profits, extra 
expense and automobile is prevalent. 


REPLACEMENT PROBLEMS 


Entirely aside from the currently 
sharp increase in materials and wage 
scales, buildings of equal construction 
and equal age carry different market 
values because the depreciation has 
varied, depending upon the approach 
which each owner has made in matters 
of maintenance, replacement and gen- 
eral housekeeping. Then again, within 
a single building we have the variables 
of value introduced by additions, alter- 
ations and other improvements. Of 





course, fixed building equipment, such 
as boilers, elevators, plumbing and 
heating systems, are considered as 
parts of the building for insurance 
purposes and the replacement costs on 
these items are currently on a tre- 
mendous upward swing. 


ADDED DIFFICULTY 


All of the insurance pitfalls as to 
buildings also prevail as to their con- 
tents, with the added difficulty of the 
inability to apply a general measuring 
stick to these increases in value. For 
instance, in the machinery field are 
some startling situations. There is a 
record of a recent auction of the entire 
machinery and equipment of an indus- 
trial plant. The machinery was from 
20 to 50 years old and yet it brought 
from 50% to 95% of the current date 
price of new machinery of the same 
type. There is also a record recently of 
the sale of two machines which origi- 
nally sold new for $2,300 and which 
were sold recently for $5,000 and $5,- 
200. Another outstanding instance is a 
machine 20 years old, originally cost- 
ing $8,000, and recently sold for 
$24,000. 


The same sharp variations are work- 




















“You'll find our Mr. Green in the U. S. Navy—probably in the brig !" 
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ing silently but dangerously in stock 
inventories. In a recent serious fire in 
Chicago, a firm dealing in office fix- 
tures found that the current price level 
on steel desks and cabinets was up 
33% over a year ago and other types 
of desks and office equipment up an 
average of 20%. The result was a dis- 
astrous penalty under the application 
of the co-insurance clause. 

Increases in replacement costs can 
be widely different as between machin- 
ery, furniture and fixtures on the one 
hand, and inventory on the other. Be- 
cause of the obvious economy, insur- 
ance buyers, whose risks are subject, 
have been purchasing insurance on 
three .or five-year policy terms. 

In too many instances, policies writ- 
ten one and two years ago, which 
will not normally expire for another 
one to three years, have been allowed 
to remain dust covered in safes without 
proper changes in their values, while 
the property values, both on buildings 
and their contents, continue to climb 
sharply, leaving a trail of dangerous 
insurance repercussion. 

A long-established custom of depre- 
ciating machinery, furniture and fix- 
tures (and in many instances build- 
ings) to a completely artificial book 
value has and will continue to create 
many a headache for insurance buyers. 
Old inventories, particularly on rela- 
tively dead stocks, are carried on many 
books at a fraction of their current 
values. 


MONTHLY REPORT FORMS 


Reporting forms, which are now 
available on a far wider class of mer- 
chandise than formerly, serve as an ex- 
cellent medium for meeting this situa- 
tion of fluctuating values. These forms 
cause the assured to report his values 
monthly to his insurance carrier and the 
protection and premium are adjusted 
to those reported values. Even on these 
forms, however, great danger prevails 
unless these reported values are ad- 
justed upward to meet the current 
price levels. 

Although the current situation as 
regards under-insurance is alarming, 
there is nothing in the situation that 
cannot be met and cured by an intelli- 
gent and co-operative joint approach 
as between buyers and the insurance 
interests with whom they deal. The sit- 
uation can be rectified by management 
if it will but do two things: (1) Estab- 
lish values on the soundest current fig- 
ures, and (2) maintain insurance to 
cover those values. 










































































ERE are the biggest sales prob- 
lems of the day as listed by 75 
sales managers. Both manufac- 

turers and jobbers were polled. 

The seven major problems listed by 
manufacturers are: 

1. Satisfying customer needs. 

2. Maintaining salesmen’s morale. 

3. Really selling the “allotment” 
idea. 

4. Getting the “more intelligent sell- 
ing that is needed to meet wartime con- 
ditions.” 

5. Handling priorities. 

6. Converting “sales-thinking” to a 
new wartime basis instead of “business 
as usual.” 

7. Maintaining the size of the sales 
force. 


ALL POINTS CONSIDERED 


In this survey, points No. 1 and 2 
received the most frequent mention 
and, therefore, seem to be most im- 
portant of all. Point No. 1, “Satisfying 
customer needs,” gave about equal em- 
phasis to satisfying old customers and 
new. “Naturally old customers feel that 
they have been let down when their 
usual source of supply now fails them 
on delivery.” Point No. 2 seems to be 
very important, too; namely, “How to 
maintain salesmen’s morale.” Com- 
ments were: “How to keep salesmen on 
their toes,” “How to prevent salesmen 
from going soft,” “How to keep the 
salesmen pepped up,” “How to keep 
the salesmen profitably employed when 
they have nothing to sell.” 

Above have been listed the major 
sales problems listed most frequently. 
But there are other problems, too, such 
as these: 

Guessing what the next order out of 
Washington will be! 

Maintaining continuous customer 
relationship. 

Getting time with buyers in war in- 
dustry. . 

Convincing the customer that the 
regulations you demand of him are 
necessary. 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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War Sales Problems ...an 


By CY NORTON 


Selling people on the idea that they 
do not need as much as they think. 

Handling the flood of orders. 

Keeping your product before the 
public. 

Selling the average buyer that this 
is really a war—no fooling. 

Keeping salesmen profitably em- 
ployed. 

Holding together a dealer organiza- 
tion for “tomorrow.” 

Maintaining position in the field 
under restrictions and difficulties. 





ARE YOU DOING WAR BUSINESS? 


MANUFACTURERS 
YES 81% 





JOBBERS 
YES 100% 








IS YOUR SALES FORCE 
AS BIG AS USUAL? 


MANUFACTURERS 














Determining the stability of future 
requirements of each customer. 
Keeping dealers “your product” 
minded when it is impossible to serve 
them with either the goods they need 
or as much as they need of it. 
Selling quality, not shortages. 
Jobbers had essentially the same 
sales problems as listed above for 


manufacturers. However, jobbers, be- 
ing sales organizations, put a little 
more emphasis on customer relations, 
“Maintaining continuous customer 
contacts” appeared to be the first 
necessity, but equal in importance was, 
“Selling the customer that you are do- 
ing the best for him that is possible 
even though you can’t supply his full 
needs.” 

“In many cases” says one jobber, “a 
former customer has to buy from a 
competitor to get enough goods. Then 
maybe for the first time the customer 
has a chance to compare service, sales- 
men, products, etc. So in our own in- 
terest, we must do a complete and satis- 
factory selling job today or take a 
chance of losing important accounts 
for the future.” 

Jobbers also stress salesmen’s morale 
as a big problem. “Salesmen must get 
the right focus on their changed job, 
and follow through properly with their 


_ dealers.” 


* 


Here are the seven answers to the 
seven major problems that have been 
listed : 

1. Go “all-out” on service to cus- 
tomers, past or present. 

2. Help, guide and supervise your 
salesmen. 

3. Do educational work on allot- 
ments, 

4. Build a bigger, better training 
program for salesmen. 

5. Educate both salesmen and cus- 
tomers on how to get and use priori- 
ties. 

6. In converting sales-thinking from 
“business as usual” to war basis, start 
with the top of the organization and 
go right down to the bottom. 

7. Assure the salesmen’s security 
and earnings and position through this 
unusual period. 

These, in brief, are the viewpoints 
of manufacturers. Further explanation 
might be helpful. 

Point No. 1, “Go all-out on service,” 
means as one man stated, “Ordinary 
kinds of service aren’t enough today. 
You have to dig into a man’s business, 
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see how he operates, then do your 
very best to help him solve his prob- 
lems. For example, we frequently help 
on the matter of substitute materials, 
suggesting improved production meth- 
ods, locating second-hand equipment, 
even changing the layout of a plant 
for greater efficiency.” 

Point No. 2 appears to be vital, too. 
“Many salesmen are earning more 
money than ever before and they are 
starting to take things easy. Also, 
other salesmen who may not be able 
to get enough to sell are getting dis- 
couraged. Many salesmen are worried 
because of today’s uncertainties. The 
answer? Keep salesmen strictly up-to- 
the-minute on trends. Give them all 
the help you can and particularly give 
them new ideas, new kinds of selling 
materials,” 


TWO-PART JOB 


All this means there is a job to be 
done by sales management: First, in 
carefully planning the  salesmen’s 
changed procedure, then selling the 
change to the men, and finally, close 
supervision to be sure that the men 
are doing what has been laid out for 
them. 

Point No. 3, “Education on allot- 
ments,” means two things: First, to 
educate salesmen completely on how 
the allotment was set up, how it is 
equitable to the customer; second, to 
present the allotment idea to customers 
so that it will be understood and ap- 
preciated as being in their interest. 

Point No. 4, “Build a bigger, better 
training program for salesmen.” Many 
companies believe that today requires 
better selling than in normal times and 
furthermore, that today is an oppor- 
tunity for improving the salesman’s 
knowledge of product and salesman- 
ship. 

Point No. 5, “Educate both sales- 
men and customers on how to get and 
use priorities.” A sales executive states, 
“Today a salesman has to know a lot 
of things besides selling. So we have 
given our men the whole story on pri- 
orities and they in turn render service 
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ow to Solve Them 





WHAT ARE 
YOUR SALESMEN DOING? 


MANUFACTURERS 


se STILL SELLING oo 


DOING OTHER WORK 20% 


JOBBERS 
STILL SELLING 100% 


MANUFACTURERS 








DO SALESMEN NEED MORE 
GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION 
TODAY THAN FORMERLY? 


MANUFACTURERS 
YES 90% 





NO 10% 


JOBBERS 
YES 93% 


NO 7% 








HAS WAR CHANGED 
YOUR SELLING OBJECTIVES? 


YES 45% 


NO 55% 





JOBBERS 
YES 77% ! 














HAS WAR CHANGED 
YOUR SELLING METHODS? 


MANUFACTURERS 


oe = 


JOBBERS 


YES 77% 

















to their customers on this matter.” 

Point No. 6, “Converting sales- 
thinking from ‘business as usual’ to 
war basis.” A vice-president in charge 
of sales says, “Salesmen can’t be ex- 
pected to be thinking on a war basis 
unless the management is doing the 
same thing. Management must lead the 
way and guide the salesman in his 
thinking.” 

Point No. 7, “How to keep a nu- 
cleus of your sales organization.” One 
sales manager gives this quick and 
potent answer, “We have assured our 
men security in earnings and position 
through this unusual period and the 
men immediately took a new lease on 
life and are really going to town.” 

What about jobbers’ answers to to- 
day’s sales problems? 


Here again, the sales viewpoint is 
more prominent than in the case of 
manufacturers. The above points are 
listed for jobbers and here are other 
less frequent listings: 

Build an organization that is adapt- 
able to overnight changes. 

Closer personal contact with cus- 
tomers. More efficient analysis of their 
needs. Be unselfish in every activity. 

Contact customers who have lost 
business due to war. 

Reduce the force to the point where 
men who are retained can make a good 
living. 

Quit crying over what you can’t get 
and sell what you can. 

Give intelligent reasons for short- 
ages, regulations, etc. 

Work harder than ever before. 









































































































































































































By A. P. MILLS 


REOCCUPATION with vital home 
Prron problem will feature the 

summer months, and prospects 
are that the major decisions reached 
will be as hot and unpleasant as Wash- 
ington’s weather. The American “way 
of life” will fade into memory in the 
face of a withering offensive calcu- 
lated to keep pace with the military 
action due as soon as preparations can 
be completed. The White House will 
continue to call the shots in a de- 
termined effort to solve long-standing 
labor, price and profit puzzles by a 
head-on attack. Only two-thirds of the 
crucial “make ready” year remain, 
and this realization is spurring drastic 
action in the hope of winning a fairly 
short war before it is too late. 


POLITICS 


These are times to try politicians 
souls. Politically unpopular decisions 
must be made daily in and out of 
Congress, in the face of November 
elections. Suggestions that the elec- 
tions be called off as unnecessary 
diversions are not expected to get far 
although war developments might alter 
the picture. Sizable Republican gains 
remain the prospect but observers 
agree the political situation can change 
overnight and that even minor war vic- 
tories will boost the vote polled by 
Administration candidates. Willkie’s 
apparent victory over GOP old guard 
isolationism narrows the issue between 
the major parties and erases one rea- 
son for calling off the ballotting. 


CRACKDOWNS 


Increasing toughness being shown 
by Donald Nelson and WPB is sub- 
merging criticism. Indications are that 
the wave of crackdowns is just begin- 
ning, and that “big steel” will be joined 
by numerous firms in various fields 
as priority violations are unearthed. 
Thirteen major industries are being 
investigated by a flying squadron of 
special investigators. OPA has been 
dealing roughly with price offenders 





A. P. Mitts pinch hits for Gene Robb, our 
‘Washington correspondent, now on vacation. 
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as far back as last year, and its ex- 
panded operations assure that no mercy 
will be shown evaders of price ceil- 
ings or rationing regulations. Further 
Government plant seizures may also be 
expected, with inefficient management 
sufficient reason for Federal action. 


PRICES 


The decision to freeze virtually all 
prices does not mean acceptance of 
the oft-rejected Baruch plan, which 
called for a simultaneous wage freeze. 
Over-all price fixing was reluctantly 
agreed upon by the Administration at 
the insistence of labor as the first ma- 
jor step in the control of cost-of- 
living factors. Widespread rationing 
comes next, after which labor leaders 
will either accept a voluntary scheme 
for limiting wages or have a manda- 
tory law thrust upon them by an out- 
raged Congress. Retailing and the dis- 
tributive industries generally stand to 
take the worst licking from over-all 
price control and rationing. Stores 
will be forced to sell less at lower 
prices at an overhead which cannot be 
reduced substantially. 


PROFITS 


Major reliance on taxation for re- 
capturing profits of war contractors 
appears likely, inasmuch as all pro- 
posals for a fixed or sliding percentage 
limitation have met a thumbs-down at- 
titude from Administration leaders. 
Procurement agencies will comb con- 
tracts for evidence of excessive profits, 
and proceed with re-negotiation steps 
when necessary. Meanwhile, many con- 
tractors are quietly turning back to the 
Government above-normal amounts, 
and the Treasury has given private 
assurance that no taxes will be levied 
on returned sums and that producers’ 
books may be corrected. Congress may 
go all the way up to 100% in taxing 
excess profits. 


MANPOWER 


McNutt’s victory in gaining man- 
power mobilization authority means 
significant changes in Administration 
policy are in the offing. For one, group 


deferments from military service will 
be granted certain war industries if 
Congress concurs. Occupational defer. 
ments are now barred by law and draft 
boss Hershey has opposed them ip 
principle from the beginning, in view 
of the World War experience with 
shipyards as a haven for slackers. 
McNutt’s appointment also means the 
unions will have less voice in shaping 
the program than would have been the 
case if Sidney Hillman or the Labor 
Department had landed the assign- 
ment. Hillman, incidentally, lost his 
WPB job coincident with creation of 
the manpower agency. Although named 
a presidential advisor in the reshuffle, 
it would be no surprise if he devoted 
most of his energy in the future to his 
old job of running the garment 
workers’ union. Apparently, he no 
longer enjoys the confidence of either 


AFL or CIO. 


EQUALITY OF SACRIFICE 


Underlying many Washington war- 
time phenomena is the difficulty of 
convincing everybody that nobody is 
taking advantage of them. Capital and 
labor are both willing to sacrifice but 
want to make sure the other fellow is 
making his contribution. Consumers 
hoard because their neighbors do. Poli- 
ticians won't cease political bickering 
until the other side does. Congressmen 
are flooded with protests from con- 
stituents who insist they are doing 
their part but point a finger at some- 
body else. Congress reacts by naming 
committees to uncover scandals, find 
culprits, and fix blame for past errors 
of omission or commission. All of 
which appears to be at least in part 
the result of poor propaganda tech- 
nique. It was hammered home during 
early weeks of the war that sacrifices 
would be necessary to win the war, 
that the accustomed living standards 
would be lowered, and that every- 
body’s purse would be pinched by high 
taxes. Now it is clear that the idea of 
sacrificing for victory was oversold, 
and that many public demands for 
restrictions of all sorts are the result 
of this fact. 
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Groups of people like this, meeting in blacksmith shops, in taverns, stores, and on 
street corners, demanded that the Constitution be amended to guarantee certain 
rights. Among these are Freedom of Speech... Freedom of the Press... Freedom of 


Religion . . . Freedom of Assembly. 





To these Four Freedoms...add another 


teri in importance with these 
freedoms is another that Americans 
have added... Freedom to Plan One’s 


Own Future. 


Nowhere on earth is a man so free to 
plan his own future as he is in America. 
Of all the world’s life insurance, 70% is 
owned in the United States where men, 
women, and children enjoy to the fullest 
the right to pursue happiness and secur- 
ity in their own way. 

This right is not something that just hap- 
pens to be in the air we breathe..Men had to 
fight to wrest it from the forces of oppression. 


Today, these forces are at work against 
us again. They have thrust upon us a 
fight that requires more on our part than 
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the will to win. Victory requires tanks 
and planes and guns and battleships, 
huge armies, munition plants, and all 
other implements of total war. 


To build enough of these things, fast 
enough, takes money—unheard-of sums 
of money. And the United States Gov- 
ernment needs that money right now... 
today! * . + 
Your life insurance companies, through 
investment in Government Bonds, are 
helping to fill Uncle Sam’s war chest. You 
also can help by buying all the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps you can...every 
week, every month! Every Bond you can 
buy is urgently needed to help defend 
America, and all its people, including you 


and your family! Make every payday, 
Bond day. U. S. Savings Stamps may be 
purchased at any Metropolitan Office, or 
from any Metropolitan agent. 





Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 














This advertisement is not copyrighted. Indi- 
viduals and organizations are welcome to re- 
print it in the interest of American victory, 
with or without credit to Metropolitan. 
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How fast can 
a U. S. Destroyer go 
—and why? 


Excited, and gripping the rail, you stand 
on the bridge of a destroyer, knifing 
through the water on its time trials. 


“How fast are we going?” you ask the 
man with the gold braid. 


*‘About 45 land miles. We could cut cir- 
cles around the destroyer of 20 years ago.” 


“Why? ” 

“Weight is the biggest foe of speed at 
sea. Twenty years ago we had to use heavy, 
inefficient engines and boilers and carry 
heavy loads of fuel oil . . . because our steel 
wouldn’t take more than 250 pounds steam 
pressure at 400 degrees. 


“Today we get extra horsepower and 
extra speed from the same weight of engines, 
boilers and fuel oil by means of the more 
efficient high pressure steam turbines .. . 
all because somebody invented new steels 
that can take the torture of 650 pounds 
steam pressure at 850 degrees.”’ 


You ponder that a minute, and your in- 
formant surprises you with this: 


*“Most people haven’t realized it, but 
there’s been a revolution in steel-making. 
Hundredsof new steels have been invented. 
From steel that mysteriously holds a cut- 
ting edge even when red hot, to steel that 
can be stretched to twice its area.” 


Quietly, America’s steel industry year 
after year has been spending ten million 
dollars on research. New automobile steels 
(which come in handy now). New and 
stronger steels that save weight in air- 
planes (which was lucky for America). 






















America’s steel industry was ready not 
only with inventive brains, but with the 
largest steel tonnage capacity of any na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 


The world will soon discover that not 
only America at peace—but America at 
war—has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


... The United States alone can produce three 
tons of steel for every two tons that can be made 
by Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the other Axis- 
dominated countries put together! 


... United States Steel has 174 different labora- 
tory organizations hunting better ways to make 
steel. 


... In ten years America’s steel industry has spent 
over 114 billion dollars for plant improvements. 


...The U. S. Government has first call upon 
every pound of steel we make. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


Sfp io 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILUINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL 
COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY ~ SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA 
: BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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SAY IT WITH STAMPS 
A Long Island, N. Y., florist has 


blossomed out with a “war stamp cor- 
sage,” which contains more stamps 
than flowers. 


NYLON MONEY 


Currency printed on paper contain- 
ing nylon rather than silk threads is 
now in circulation. So far, say Treas- 
ury officials, nobody has spotted it. 


TIRE TALK 


Ford is said to have developed a tire 
that calls for only one-sixteenth of the 
rubber usually used. A_ specially- 
treated fabric is the main ingredient. 
Meanwhile, Goodyear is said to have 
developed a rubberless tire. In each 
case, the process is secret. 


BRAIN BOMBS 


Bausch & Lomb (optical instru- 
ments) is staging a “MacArthur 
Month,” a period wherein workers are 
pressed to cudgel their brains for ideas 
to improve production, save time and 
materials. Customary awards for ideas 


accepted have been doubled for the 


occasion. 


KING CARTON 


Goodrich has set up a department to 
renovate cartons for re-use, and is 
saving boxboard at the rate of 25,000 
pounds a month. The cartons are 
stripped of sealing tape, labels, stencil- 
ing, and patched up. (Many retailers 
now pay delivery boys to return dress, 
suit and coat boxes.) 


TELL-TALE TIRES 


One group of truckers has painted 
all of its tire sidewalls white. When 
drivers are careless, rub against curbs, 
etc., the tires tell the tale. 


BONDED ARMOR PLATE 


A new armor plate has a built-in 
“shock absorber.” In place of one 
heavy: sheet of steel, the new plate 





consists of a number of comparatively 
thin sheets, placed face to face against 
a soft bonding material. There are no 
rivets or bolts; the sandwich filler 
binds the sheets together. 


DEHYDRATED BEEF 


Meat Institute, working with the De. 
partment of Agriculture, has developed 
a process of dehydrating beef, which 
is badly needed by Russia, other allies. 
The process is a secret. 


COPY NOTE 


In its current advertising copy (pro- 
moting the sale of war stamps and 
bonds, the benefits of democracy and 
private enterprise), Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. inserts this note: “This 
advertisement is NOT copyrighted. 
Individuals and organizations are wel- 
come to reprint it in the interest of 
American victory with or without 
credit to Metropolitan.” 


BANK NOTE 


Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago has introduced a unique checking 
service for the “little man,” the worker 
who often needs a small loan between 
paydays. Besides requiring no specific 
balance to open a checking account 
(the depositor pays 5¢ for each check 
he writes), the bank allows him to 
overdraw up to a certain amount dur- 
ing each payday period, provided of 
course he establishes his credit respon- 
sibility at the time the account is 
opened. A flat fee ($1) is charged for 
each overdrawal. 


PHOTO CLUES 


Aerial photographs are being used 
to reveal defects in the fire drill pre- 
cautions in shipyards, aircraft fac- 
tories, other war plants on the West 
Coast. Some of these pictures have di- 
vulged workers stopping to peek in 
windows to see whether there really 





DEAS, everybody will agree, 

are as valuable as money. In- 
deed, business is built on ideas. 
Yet how often our ideas get lost 
in the hustle-bustle of life because 
we don’t provide for their safe- 
keeping. 

In the first place, no man can 
remember everything that he 
wants to remember. It is human 
to forget. Hence the wise man 
makes frequent notes. He makes 
notes on every idea, every germ 
of an idea, when it enters his head. 
Suppose an idea does seem silly at 
first? Often, ideas require a peri- 
od of rest, or incubation, before 
their real value is discovered. 

Conferences, conventions _lec- 
tures, newspapers and magazines, 





conversations—all are rich in 
ideas. But unless notes are taken 
on the spot, unless ideas are given 
some tangible form, they often 
slip the mind—never to return. 
Some men, prolific producers of 
ideas, not only carry a pad and 
pen or pencil at all times, but 
have dictating machines at their 
bedsides as well. 
So much for collecting ideas. 
After you get them, some sort 
of bookkeeping method must be 
worked out. If possible, give ideas 
names and file them under heads 
that are convenient. An index is 
always helpful, but don’t make 
your system complicated. Quick 
reference is important. 
—Don Samson 
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was a fire; others have shown men 
leaving by forbidden exits, which 
brought them to a blind alley along 
oil tanks. 


rock INSULATOR 


Perlite, an Arizona rock glass, may 
soon replace war-scarce ground cork 
for insulation purposes. By a new 
process, this desert-land. rock can be 
exploded to seven times its original 
yolume; pores of every particle of the 
resulting sand are sealed. A cubic foot 
of it weighs about 12 pounds as com- 
pared with 15 pounds for ground cork. 
Mixed with one-third cement, Perlite 
floats on water. 


JUTE SUBSTITUTE 


War-scarce jute has long been con- 
sidered vital for caulking sewage and 
water pipe lines. Now a substitute has 
been developed: Cotton braid impreg- 
nated with paraffin. 


FIBER TOKENS 


Alabama will soon issue a sales-tax 
token made of fiber, probably cotton. 
rather than metal. Other states issuing 
tax tokens may follow suit. 


ASPARAGUS BOARD 


Research men are studying the tough 
ends of asparagus stalks, in the hope 
of processing them into a good fiber 
insulating board. Disposal of the stalks 
has always been a tough problem for 
California canners. 


1000 MAN-HOURS SAVED 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Johns- 
town, Pa., recently arranged with local 
draft board officials to have employees 
register for selective service at the 
plant. In two days, some 375 workers 
were registered, and 1,000 man-hours 
were saved. 


NON-METAL STOVES 


Cook stoves of glass, terra cotta, ce- 
ment and wood may be the stove in- 
dustry’s answer to the metals shortage. 
Already, such stoves are being pro- 
duced and tested. In many ways, the 
terra cotta models resemble the china 
stoves used in several European coun- 
tries. 


WOOD REPLACES STEEL 


Huge wooden trusses, which save 
300 tons of steel needed for arma- 
ments, are going into a plant addition 
of Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland. 
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OVERSIZED bus-trailers like this one 
may soon be used to transport 
workers to and from cities and 
war plants in outlying areas, and 
help solve our big transportation 








WAR WORKERS’ BUS 


s 


International 


problem. This experimental mod- 
el, which carries 141 passengers, 
was developed by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. It’s made 
entirely from non-vital materials. 








Though this oldest type of roof sup- 
port is generally outlawed, building 
code restrictions may everywhere be 
relaxed to allow it. 


BLAST CUSHION 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. has 
developed a blast-cushioning, incom- 
bustible glass fiber material, which is 
claimed to be ideal for permanent or 
semi-permanent window coverings for 
war plants. Besides blacking out ordi- 
nary glass windows, use of the mate- 
rial is said to reduce heat loss, in- 
crease sound absorption. 


CELLOPHANE SAVES METALS 


Ten years of research has brought 
cellophane to the point where it can 
now be used to replace steel, tin, other 
war-vital materials, in the packaging 
of foods. One of the most important 
of the new cellophane applications is 
in the fiber “can,” where it adds its 
protective values and strength when 
laminated to cardboard. Some of these 
resemble the familiar cylindrical ice 
cream container, and in others the 
metal can body is replaced by lami- 
nated board and cellophane, with the 
metal ends attached in the usual way, 
saving 60% to 80% of the metal. 
Another innovation might be called 
the bag-and-box—a leak-proof cello- 
phane bag is formed inside a carton, 
or fabricated as an integral part of a 









carton, and tightly sealed merely by 
heat. Vegetable shortening and quick- 
frozen foods are among the foods 
packaged in this manner. Of course, 
cellophane is also doing a big protec- 
tive job all by itself; cookies, cake, 
cheese, dehydrated soups and vege- 
tables are being sold in cellophane 
bags. 


BAGS TO BOXES 


The shortage of burlap, cotton and 
paper bags is spurring the development 
of sturdy, easy -to-handle wooden 
boxes, barrels and baskets for the 
shipment of farm products. Sizes of 
the new containers are being simpli- 
fied for mass production. 


GOOD-WILL FIRST 


According to a poll of top-executive 
opinion, conducted by The Cochrane 
Co., Boston public-relations counselor, 
“maintaining good-will where regular 
business is seriously affected will be 
the most important job for advertising 
in the all-out war effort.” Other war- 
time jobs for advertising, listed by 
these executives: (1) Promoting more 
efficient use of goods and services. 
(2) Explaining shortages and price 
increases. (3) Securing acceptance of 
necessary substitutes. (4) Telling of 
company’s part in the war effort. (5) 
Cultivating new war-created markets. 
(6) Replacing sales calls to the trade. 
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THERE are only 245 days left this 
year to break war production records. 
* 


In 1920 about 300 laboratories were 
engaged in industrial research; in 1940 
there were more than 2,200. 


* 
Copper jewelry is out for the dura- 
tion. 


* 

Enough tin can be salvaged from 60 
average-sized collapsible tubes to do all 
the soldering—and make all the elec- 
trical connections—on a bomber. 

* 

Drug stores may become drug stores 
again; shortages and curtailments are 
cutting down gadgets and non-drug 
articles which many pharmacists have 


been selling. 


* 
Estimates say a third of all jobs in 
aircraft assembly plants could be filled 
satisfactorily with women. 


* 

West Coast banks are jammed with 
orders for safety deposit boxes from 
customers wanting protection for per- 
sonal papers. 


Hoard coal now. Government wants 
coal users to buy next Winter’s supply 
while there still is freight space to 
move it, Buyers may find later that 
space isn’t there. 

* 

Gasoline stations are thinning out. 

Thousands have closed and the trend 


is just getting under way. 


The aluminum in 125 big juke 
boxes would make one fighter plane. 
+ 
Compulsory savings in some form 
or other are a future certainty. Sales 
of war bonds have sagged sadly and 
Treasury officials have about exhaust- 
ed their supply of alibis. Morgenthau 
won the right to try doorbell ringing 
until July 1 in an effort to push volun- 
tary sales to the billion-a-month mark. 
Unless that door-to-door campaign 
brings amazing results, compulsory 

purchasing will be instituted. 
* 
Watch for a boom in entertainment 
lines as material shortages grow. Work- 
ers, unable to spend for usual pur- 





have been high-spotted. 


BEST 
Los Angeles, Calif. * Long Beach, Calif. * 
San Diego, Calif.* Phoenix, Ariz. * 


Seconp Best 
Birmingham, Ala. Macon, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. Pensacola, Fla. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, S.C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Dothan, Ala. 
Savannah, Ga. Albany, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. Brunswick, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. Valdosta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. Newnan, Ga. 

Tump BEst 


Houston, Tex. * Muskogee, Okla. 4* 


Dallas, Tex. 3* Fort Smith, Ark. 4* 
Fort Worth, Tex. 3* Pine Bluff, Ark. 6* 
Tulsa, Okla. 3* Pittsburg, Kan. 4* 
Austin, Tex. * Texarkana, Tex. 6* 
Waco, Tex. * El Dorado, Ark. * 
Joplin, Mo. 4* Corsicana, Tex. * 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Fores 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Texarkana, Ark. 13% Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FourtH Best 


Providence, R. I. New Bedford, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. Brockton, Mass. 
New Haven,Conn. Holyoke, Mass. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Stamford, Conn. 


FirtH BEST 
St. Louis, Mo. Waterloo, Ia. 3* 
Milwaukee, Wis. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. 2* Quincy, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 5* Sheboygan, Wis. 
Kansas City,Kan. Green Bay, Wis. 
Peoria, Ill. Sioux Falls, S. D. 5* 
Rockford, Il. Moline, Il. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Mason City, Ia. 5* 
Sioux City, Ia. 5* Manitowoc, Wis. 
E. St. Louis, Il. Sedalia, Mo. 2* 
Springfield, Mo. Muscatine, Ia. * 


Fremont, Neb. 2* 








chases because of shortages, will spend 
for theatres, bowling, billiards, etc, 
* 


General public is way off on its 
thoughts about sub-contracting. Few 
realize extent big war contractors are 
farming out war production to smaller 
manufacturers. 

* 

Day nurseries for children will grow 

as women take war industry jobs. 


House repairs are rationed in Brit- 
ain now. The reason: Men can’t be 
spared from forces or war industries 
to undertake any but most essential 
building work. 


* 

Slated for curtailment or elimina- 
tion soon: Civilian production of oil 
burners, coal stokers for residential 
and commercial use; iron and steel 
warm air furnaces; cast iron soil 
pipes, phonograph records and radio 
transcriptions. 


* 

Look for a big hike in the volume of 
military and civilian construction this 
year, probably 20% over 1941 when 
all-time record was set. 


* 
Watch for more Jap bombing raids 
against Ceylon and points on the In- 
dian mainland. 


U. S. now produces and consumes 
as much petroleum in one year as it 
did in the total of the first 40 years of 
the industry—up to 1900. 

* 


Lack of fuel has forced Axis motor- 
ists to harness every kind of power. 
Gas stations in Germany do a big busi- 
ness in wood chips for wood-burning 
cars and trucks. 

* 

Bus seats, like airplane seats, may 
soon have to be rationed to civilians. 
Rubber and gas shortages and military 
use of seats is beginning to pinch. 

bd 


Changes in men’s apparel styles will 
be gradual, fixings and fancy stuff will 
disappear. Shoes may not have eye 
lets, cuffs are gone from men’s trou: 
sers, jackets will be 14 inch shorter, 
vests are taboo with double breasted 
suits, pants will be one inch smaller 
at the knee, 4 inch smaller at the bot- 
tom. These and other similar regula- 

(Continued on page 30) 





























If lubrication is your problem, then consult 

Cities Service engineers 
Although Cities Service Oil Companies are 
perhaps best known for those products which 
serve the country’s motorists so well, we play 
an equally effective role in meeting the varied 
and demanding lubrication problems of heavy 
industry. 

Because of our experience in the field, Cities 
Service engineers have accumulated a vast fund 
of knowledge with which to meet your lubri- 
cation problems. The nearest Cities Service 
office gladly will have one of its engineers call 
and talk over your lubrication problems. This 
service is free. It may save you many dollars and 
extend the profitable life of your machines. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Paul, Cedar Rapids, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY—Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
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New Business Books 


How to Make Prorits 1n ComMMopitigs. 
By W. D. Gann and John L. Gann. W, D. 
Gann & Son, Inc., 82 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. $5. A study of the commodity market 
with charts and rules for successful trading 
and investing. 

ManuaL on Commerciat Law. By A. 
Lincoln Lavine. Professional Publications, 
Inc., Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
$4.75. A comprehensive treatise based on 


New York C.P.A, law questions with an- 
swers, For study and reference. 

Tue Economics oF AMERICAN J)iFENSE. 
By Seymour E. Harris. W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. $3.50. An orderly 
presentation and review of the broad eco- 
nomic problems raised by the war. 

Errective ForeMANsHir. Edited by Har- 
old B, Maynard. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., $2.50. Concise dis- 
cussions of 19 specific phases of supervisory 
responsibility. A helpful and practical text 
for a foremanship group. 





“Carrying 


lots of pressure 


these days...” 








“THERE is more steam up in the Bell 
System than | ever remember. The 
wires hum with war and wartime 
production. There’s more telephon- 
ing than ever before. 

“The pressure of war and war's 
work is on — especially on our toll 


lines. If you are going to use Long 
Distance you can help by — 


Knowing the number you want to call. 
Calling in the less busy hours — be- 
fore 10 A.M. and after 8 P.M., for 
example. 

“Let’s give vital war calls the right 
of way and make equipment go as 
far as possible, saving copper and 
other materials for the war.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“The Telephone Heur''— presenting great artists every Monday evening—N. B.C. Red Network 

















Dollars in 
Inventions 


HERE are some previews of new and 
noteworthy materials, products and 
processes : 

@ Safety shoes for women (4,000,000 
are now employed on industrial jobs) 
have just been announced. They're 
lighter than those worn by men but, 
according to the maker, the thermo- 
plastic toe caps are sturdy enough to 
withstand the impact of falling tools 
normally handled by women. Fibre. 
pegged heels and tip laces eliminate 
the danger of sparks, so that the shoes 
can be worn in munitions plants. 
(“Toe-Shield Shoes.” Maker: Lehigh 
Safety Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa.) 
® Many claims are made for a new 
line of pencils. Because the leads are 
“practically unbreakable,” the pencils 
do away with time-taking trips to the 
pencil sharpener, a feature that should 
delight “point busters.” While a plastic 
tip conserves brass for war, the erasers 
are described as ideal for clerks who 
like to chew them. (Maker: Reliance 
Pencil Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y.) 
@ Plastics continue to fill the gap left 
by metal shortages. The latest develop- 
ment along this line is a one-piece 
plastic spout and cap for oil bottle 
dispensers. The device is made in one 
size (to fit standard quart bottles with- 
out the use of a gasket), but comes in 
a wide range of color combinations. 
(Maker: Plastic Engineering Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

@ A _ new, simple, low-temperature 
process for the chemical blackening of 
copper and copper alloys has just been 
developed. The process involves im- 
mersion in a solution of blackening 
salts (operated near the boiling point), 
and the job is accomplished in from 
two to 10 minutes, depending on the 
alloy being blackened. (Process Pat- 
ent Holder: The Enthone Co., 442 Elm 
St., New Haven, Conn.) 

@ A new paint deodorant comes in the 
form of a concentrated liquid. When a 
little is mixed with paint, varnish or 
enamel, says the producer, it kills any 
offensive odor that might interrupt 
people working in or around painting 
areas. The deodorant is guaranteed 
not to affect color, drying time, ap- 
plication or quality of paint. (Maker: 
Holley Chemical Co., 122 E. 25th St., 
New York, N.Y.) —Don Samson. 
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Although small arms, anti-aircraft guns, etc. 
are fed with cartridges, the so-called “big 
guns” are loaded with steel projectiles and 
separate explosive charges. The steel projec- 
tiles, whether fixed to the shell or loaded 
separately, would not fulfill their mission if 
it were not for the copper, bronze or copper- 
nickel rotating bands, sometimes termed 
“driving bands”, with which they are fitted. 
These bands are sufficiently ductile to permit 
of their engaging the barrel’s spiralled rifling 
which causes rotation of the projectile, thus 
promoting accuracy. At the same time, the 





Copper and copper alloys possess the neces- 
sary physical characteristics for proper func- 
tioning of projectiles and a minimum of 
rifling wear. Metals used for rotating bands 
are copper, bronze and cupro-nickel . . . an- 
other example of the essential part which 
copper and its alloys are playing in our great 
war program. 


We are producing more copper and zinc 
than ever before and the vast fabricating fa- 
cilities of our subsidiaries—The American 
Brass Company and Anaconda Wire & Cable 


bands form a seal against the escape Company—are devoted to the job 
of explosive gases and prevent the ANAZONDA of supplying copper in the many 


consequent loss of shell velocity. 


forms which are vital to victory. 


42271 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 















Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9! 


proceeding of this character at this time.” 

Stamp out anything interfering with maximum 
waging of the war, of course. But President Roosevelt 
should insist that every factotum at Washington obey 
his instruction that no needless, harmful monkey- 
wrenches be thrown into our armament-producing 
machinery. 

Meanwhile, until the charges so freely hurled against 
leading industrialists have been sifted, it behooves 
every citizen to keep an open mind. 


* 


What golden opportunities for worthwhile 
patriotic service these days! 
* 


One Inspiring Prospect 


Here is one inspiring thought: “The day is not far 
off when war materiel will have been engineered and 
tooled, and when that time arrives, engineering de- 
partments can devote their time and energy to new 
peacetime products. I see a great opportunity ahead 
for businesses which are laying plans intelligently for 
the post-war period.” That statement is made to me 
by President S. C. Allyn, of National Cash Register. 

Winning the war must be, of course, the immediate 
concentrated concern of everybody. But this does not 
preclude research activities, especially by large manu- 
facturing companies, with the aim of devising new 
products, new ways and means to cope successfully 
with after-war conditions. The effectiveness or in- 
effectiveness of research conducted between now and 
then may potently determine whether America will 
suffer intense depression and unemployment when war 
contracts cease, or whether an era of activity and 
prosperity be enjoyed. 

Every business statesman, while wrestling with the 
duties, responsibilities, obligations of today, plans for 
tomorrow. "Tis related that when one of Napoleon’s 
generals sent a glowing account of a victory he had 
achieved, he immediately received this query: “What 
did you do next day?” 

What is American private enterprise preparing to 
do “next day,” after the war has been won? 


* 
To reach the summits, follow the straight path. 
* 


Public Ahead of Leaders 


Political and other leaders are trailing rather than 
leading public opinion. The Administration and our 
lawmakers are balking at adopting a 48-hour week, 
whereas authoritative plumbing of public opinion re- 


veals that the people overwhelmingly favor it. In Con- 
gress members from agricultural States have uncom. 
promisingly fought for more favors than the majority 
of farmers feel justified in demanding at this critical 
time. The same has been revealed true of labor lead- 
ers. Average American citizens have exhibited a great- 
er measure of patriotism than political, labor, agricul- 
tural officeholders have credited them with possessing. 
The heart of the American people is right. They 
are eager to accept any and every sacrifice calculated 
to contribute to winning the war. But Washington 
is continuously guilty of perpetrating “politics as 
usual.” Certain labor leaders persist in exacting favors 
for their followers which many of the latter don’t 
want in view of our national peril. The “farm bloc” 
is in similar category. 
* 
Mettle is as essential to victory as metal. 
* 
This is an age for cour-age. 
* 
The time comes when it is all up 
with those who give up. 
. 


Rude Awakenings In November? 


Are many members of Congress due for rude awak- 
enings in November when all Representatives and one- 
third of our Senators come up for re-election? I rather 
think so. Many millions of citizens who never before 
paid income taxes have been called upon to hand over 
part of their earnings to the Federal Government this 
year. This has prodded them into taking increased 
interest in Government spending. Too many elected 
politicians have been acting on the assumption that 
it was astute politics to vote for appropriating hun- 
dreds of millions of taxpayers’ money for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, for continued WPA boondoggling, for Office 


of Civilian Defense fan dancers. What most politi- ' 


cians haven’t yet realized is that war has transformed 
conditions in this country, that extravagant non-de- 
fense expenditures which were tolerated before Pearl 
Harbor are now resented by heavily-burdened tax- 
payers. “Politics as usual,” stubbornly. indulged in at 
Washington, has, according to all sounding of public 
opinion, become unpopular. 

So, we are likely to witness the enforced retire- 
ment of many lawmakers who have failed to grasp 
that changed times have changed public thinking. 

* 


Honest sweat is conducive to sweet dreams. 
7 
He who thinks only of self 


never impresses others. 



























[hou to keep a good Car 200 


VERY car in use today 

must, as a matter of na- 

tional need, now last the longest pos- 

sible time. That calls not only for use 
carefully considered to avoid waste of the 
country’s supply of rubber, gasoline and oil, 
but even more importantly for care designed 
to conserve your car to the utmost. @ If you 
can set a spark plug and have it right, adjust 
a carburetor for most efficient use of avail- 
able fuel, align a wheel or adjust brakes to 
give longest tire mileage—fine. @ If those 
things are beyond your mechanical bent, 
remember that your General Motors 
dealer is expert at maintaining cars 


as well as repairing them. 

© Right now, all of his interest 

and attention is centered on keep- 

ing good cars good, because he knows 

that for the present, war production 
comes ahead of providing replacements. 

@ Meanwhile — he furnishes quality parts. 
He maintains an expert servicing staff. His 
shop equipment is modern and complete. 
e He is the man in your community best 
qualified to work with you to keep your car 
fit and efficient, to the end that the country’s 
existing supply of automobile transporta- 
tion will be sufficient to see us through 

to the day of final victory. 


The Automobile User's Guide answers your questions about taking care of your car 
in wartime. For a free copy see any General Motors dealer today or write Customer 
Research Staff, General Motors Building, Detroit. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES 


Extraordinary Situation: 
Patriotism or Politics? 


N extraordinary—and disquieting 
—situation is brewing at Wash- 
ington. 

Donald M. Nelson, William S. 
Knudsen and other practical authori- 
ties are warmly commending the 
achievements of corporations and 
others filling war contracts. Almost 
everywhere output is ahead of sched- 
ules. 

You would think that this would 
greatly please the Administration and 
politicians. 

But what is occurring? 

Large-scale enterprises rendering 
conspicuous national service are being 
subjected to political attacks, besmirch- 
ing, smearing. 

Politicians palpably don’t relish the 
popularity accruing to our leading 
war-production companies. 

The only logical inference is that 
Washington is more eager to prosecute 
them than they are to prosecute the 
war. 


It is impossible to reconcile recent 
anti-business activities at Washington 
with President Roosevelt’s unequivocal 
declaration that everything must be 
subordinated to winning the war. Cor- 
poration after corporation, wrestling 
with colossal war contracts, is being 
accused of heinous wrongdoing, either 
at Congressional hearings or by De- 
partment of Justice officials. 

Washington, instead of being all-out 
to vanquish the nation’s enemies, 
seems to be all-out to hold up some of 
the nation’s stoutest practical defend- 
ers to public condemnation. 

Nothing akin to this situation ex- 
ists in any other nation at war. 

In Britain the Government all along 
has acted in concert with companies 
capable of contributing to victory. In 


the tyrant-ridden Axis countries every 


concern as well as every individual is 
under the iron heel of dictatorship. 
Washington, by its actions, reveals 


that it isn’t subordinating every con- 


sideration to the successful prosecu- 
tion of war, that it does not hesitate 
to harass and embarrass and hound 


the very industrialists it has called up- 
on to concentrate all their energy and 
ingenuity to enabling the country to 
outproduce and vanquish Axis coun- 
tries. 

Thoughtful citizens are forced to the 
conclusion that two wars are being 
fought: The war by democracies 
against dictators; the war against the 
men and companies upon whom Amer- 
ica must rely for victory. 


Lincoln, out of his profound wis- 
dom, declared that nobody could fool 


Any REFERENCES From Your 
Last EMPLOYER? 
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all the people all the time. How far 
Washingtonians will succeed in con. 
vincing the people that they are mo. 
tivated solely by patriotic motives jn 
besmirching the nation’s strongest 
fashioners of armaments, will be re. 
vealed next November. 

My humble opinion is that the ma. 
jority of citizens dislike Washington's 
tirades against the people and organ. 
izations we must rely upon for the 
weapons of victory, that they demand 
that Washington place patriotism 
above partisan political gerrymander- 
ing. 

After all, politicians cannot strength. 
en the nation’s war-waging powers one 
iota. They are merely talkers. When 
it comes to doing things, they must 
rely upon “rugged individualists,” 
“Economic Royalists,” the very peo- 
ple whom they have consistently ma- 
ligned during the last decade. 

Moreover, war entails the expendi- 
ture of billions. Politicians cannot sup- 
ply these billions. They must depend 
upon the objects of their vituperation 
to finance the war. 

My belief is that, when victory has 
been won by the achievements of 
American industry, voters will accord 
credit to it rather than to the schem- 
ing politicians, merely talkers, who 
have insidiously sought to malign our 
real defenders. 

I have faith that the war tide soon 
will turn. 

Of course, such a prognostication 
will be vitally affected by what hap- 
pens on thé Russian front during the 
next few months. Should Hitler suc- 
ceed in driving the Soviet forces far- 
ther back than last year, the war prob- 
ably would be prolonged. I hardly 
think this will occur. 

I am hopeful, too, that the onsweep 
of the Japanese will shortly be ar- 
rested, and that they will be brought 
to their knees by the offensive inaugu- 
rated by the United Nations. 


What of securities? 

They have been driven down to the 
lowest levels in nine years. They may 
be driven down even more. 

But my conviction is that within the 
next three-four months an upward 
trend will appear. 

The Axis, especially Japan, as I see 
it, has shot its bolt. 

Daily the democracies are swelling 
their strength. 

The final 
doubted. | 


outcome cannot be 


‘ 











Let not the promise contained in the great new plants 
we are still building obscure the even more important 
fact that the tide of aluminum for the war is already at 
flood stage. 

You can’t actually count the planes. But you know 
they’re winging away in mighty swarms. The Axis 
knows that, too, and well. 

Nor do you see all the other places aluminum is serv- 
ing in the war. This is a light metal war, in more ways 
than properly meet the eye of the civilian. 

But it is proper, and timely, for Americans to glory 
in so much aluminum, so soon. We, ourselves, get a 
genuine old-fashioned thrill out of keeping ahead of 
higher and higher objectives. 


We are doing that, and we intend to keep on doing so. 
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SO MUCH $0 SOON 





Nothing in our power is permitted to stand in the way. 

Production that doubles and is in the process of 
doubling again in so short a time takes more than 
dollars, and man-hours, and know-how. Getting started 
early, planning audaciously, building and producing furi- 
ously: that was and is Imagineering at work for the war. 

The same brand of Imagineering, catching the needs 
of the future in the mind’s eye, and pinning them down 
to earth for future reference, is the great force that will 
make the new jobs needed when the boys come back. 
We hope and believe that Alcoa Aluminum will have 
an equally great part in the good world they are fighting 
to come back to. 


ALUMINUM ComPANY oF America, 1981 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ALCOA 




















































From Girders to Guns 


@ Uncle Sam needs guns and shells and tanks and planes. We 
hustle not only ore but also scrap, whether it be old bridge 
girders or junked automobiles, to the hungry mills. We speed 
steel to the fabricating plants. Then we rush the finished 
products on their way to meet the enemy. 
Erie is prepared to “keep ’em rolling.” In war as in peace 
—you can expect fast, safe, dependable service whenever and 


whatever you ship via Erie. 


For any transportation information see the local Erie man. 
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THE PATTERN OF 
BUSINESS 


(continued from page 22) 


tions are expected to save 40 to 50 
million pounds of raw wool. 


* 


Don’t look for rent control in the 
price order due soon. 


* 


In World War No. 1 not a single 
limitation order was issued completely 
prohibiting the output of any civilian 
product. 
* 


Motor transport of war workers will 
soon be a major problem as tires wear 
thin. Washington experts already are 
beginning to see the serious possibili- 
ties entailed in cutting off all autos. 

* 


Gloves employing less leather, more 
fabric weaves, knitted rayon and cot- 
ton mixtures will keep the well dressed 
man’s hands warm next Winter. 


* 


Towns and cities in sections outside 
war production areas can look for pop- 
ulation losses on more or less a per- 
manent basis. Workers and families 
now concentrating around war fac- 
tories probably won't return to old 
homes. 

+ 


BOOK NOTE 


How can business do its part under 
conditions of total war? How can it 
continue to show a profit? 

Leo M. Cherne, executive secretary 
of the Research Institute of America, 
author of the best-seller of two years 
ago, “M-Day and What It Means to 
You,” answers these questions and pro- 
vides the basic information and per- 
spective needed to answer many relat- 
ing questions in a book just issued: 
“Your Business Goes to War.” * 

Going to the root of such subjects as 
allocation and rationing of materials, 
labor supply, conversion of plants to 
war work, taxation, price control, etc., 
Cherne has produced a book that 
should relieve many business head- 
aches. 

Incidentally, the book is well-organ- 
ized and, despite its scope, compre- 
hensive. 





* Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.50. 
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Hy How a Most Strategic Material of the War—Invented in 
Ss ” 
Germany — Was Made Available to the United Nations 
vill 
we * 
are 5 
‘i More Precious Than Diamonds in War Pro- called successful. Initial expenses were great. For a 
M- duction . .. Carboloy is an American trademark for time the Company lost at the rate of $1000 a day, and 
cemented tungsten-carbide, an alloy second only to once had an operating deficit of more than a million 
diamonds in hardness, more precious than diamonds dollars.* One of the major contributing reasons was 
as a vital material in America’s war program. It is the continuing high cost of development, standardiza- 
ore used for the tips of cutting tools, and for wear-re- tion, and training. In 1936-37 alone, training courses 
sistant dies. Carboloy is used in small quantities; it is were given to 10,000 men in industry. Moreover, six 
-ot- difficult to make and difficult to use—but it has never major price reductions were made in the face of oper- 
sed been scarce in modern times. There is no scarcity now. ating losses, until the standard tool blank had been 
r ; 
Invented in Germany—Krupp Protected by eae PEON Ome Gene 
U. S. Patents ... Cemented carbide was invented Faith and Perseverance ... Depression was still 
in Germany—it belonged to Krupp of Germany, and another reason—labor-saving tools could not be sold 
ide this made all the rest of the world Krupp’s customer. to industry or labor at any price. But General Electric, 
In this country, Krupp was protected by patent grants with determination that now seems providential, kept 
Op- from the United States. on—increasing its capacity, granting new licenses, 
. ndoning i licen r ion, i 
“3 General Electric Creates Independent Produc- praca my aaa ode a cua inrcnmccnamee canton 
lies tion . . . The General Electric Company two years 
fac. before this had begun research on tungsten-carbide Production Multiplied Forty-Five Times in 
old and foresaw its importance in industrial production. Four Years... Cemented tungsten-carbide could 
For immediate use in its own plants and for easier easily have been a source of weakness here, as it was 
availability to others, General Electric undertook the in England, had it not been for General Electric’s 
long and arduous negotiations for the American policy of continued expansion. In 1939, the production 
rights. Limited rights were obtained in 1928 with of the Carboloy Company was less than 20,000 Ibs.; 
Krupp continuing to export the material to its United in 1940, it was 55,000 Ibs.; in 1941, it was 163,000— 
States customers, a business which languished, how- and in December came Pearl Harbor. Now, in 1942, 
ever, as General Electric painstakingly developed its the Company’s production is going at a rate that is 
- be yea technique. Seag — the way for 45 times that of only four years ago. 
eneral Electric to make the United States entirely 
der independent of Germany for its cemented tungsten- Britain Dependent ‘Upon Us... By contrast, 
1 it carbide supply as early as 1936. British companies, which had been content to con- 
tinue as customers of Krupp, found themselves cut off 
American Tool Costs Half That of German... from the vital material when Poland was invaded. But 
ary From the start, two totally different businesses were the General Electric Company was able to supply 
‘ca involved. Krupp originally exported cemented car- substantial quantities to British industry im- 
. bides in chunks—and was unsuccessful. General mediately and since then has continuously filled 
ars Electric—and its subsidiary, Carboloy Co., Inc,.— British orders. It has, in like manner, filled Canada’s 
; to found it necessary to develop a complete engineering requirements since 1936. It is currently supplying 
and manufacturing service, making various types of Canada, Russia, and other United Nations. All this 
IT O- Carboloy-equipped tools, training men in their use, in addition to supplying the greatly expanded needs of 
per- and offering to its customers a specialized and suc- American industry. 
Jat- cessful production technique. For purposes of fair 
: comparison, a typical German cemented carbide tool, An Inspirational Story of American Industry... 
ed: in 1928, cost $22.26 in the United States, while a Thus, the story of Carboloy does not end in “too 
comparable American Carboloy tool cost $11.11. little and too late.’’ Like many previously untold 
stories of American industry, it continues, a sturdy 
S as Loss to General Electric for Many Years—Art and inspiring example of public service born of private 
als, Taught to Industry... In times of peace—and enterprise, and characterized by hard work, inge- 
1928 was such a time—the measure of success of in- nuity, investment, research, risk, and courage—a 
3 to dustrial adventure is to be found in profit to the ad- familiar pattern on this side of the Atlantic. General 
ptc., venturer. By such a measure, Carboloy could not be Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
that 
E GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
yan- 
a *Over the entire period of its existence up to January Ist, 1942 the 
total net profit of the Carboloy Company was 2.5 per cent of sales. f 
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When Dollars 
Loom Large 


The dollars a man puts into 
life insurance have greater 
dimension when they return 
to his family as claim 
proceeds. 


Dollars look largest when 
needed most. 





STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
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AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of American- 
Marietta Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of $2.50 
per share on their Preferred Stock 
and 50¢ per share on the Class “A” 
Common Stock, payable May 1, 
1942, to holders of record as of 
April 20, 1942. 

GROVER M. HERMANN, 

President. 


























You should enter 
FORBES’ NEW CONTEST: 


“HOW 
MY COMPANY 
CONSERVES AND 
SALVAGES 
MATERIALS VITAL 
FOR WAR” 








AssuMPTION that low of long decline had been recorded at 98.32 D-J industrial 
was repudiated by the market. The April 15 “Outlook” was a choice between 


“hedging” and “taking a chance.” 


By breaking through 98 to a low of 95.80 on April 17, the market has entered 
a twilight zone of “anybody’s guess.” Failure of third attempt to top 103, in 
early April, called for decline to 92-93 without much delay. Ability to stop after 
only 2-point break-through, tentatively labels this dip as “false move,” because it 
followed five weeks of narrow swings within our 98-102 area. 

Despite widespread bearishness, further deep decline—if it is to come, and | 
doubt it—should follow, not precede, full rally to 110-112. Lacking such a recov- 
ery, the 92-93 area should hold if 95-level is broken. Chances favor the buying 
side at this stage, but margin traders should remember that “stop-loss” orders 


are cheap insurance in the long run. 





Congratulations 


Walter Geist, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected executive vice- 
president of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Geist has been with the company since 
1909, and has been a vice-president 
for several years. W. C. Buchanan, 
president of the company, has re- 
signed because of ill health, but no 
successor will be named until after the 
annual meeting on May 7. 

Frank A. Hiter, vice-president and 
general manager of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., has been elected a director. He 
replaces Thomas T. Sullivan, retired. 

Harry R. Meyer has been appointed 
sales manager of the maintenance 
sales department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., a new 
department to co-ordinate sales of re- 
newal parts and repair work for mo- 
tots and generators. He has been with 
the company since 1913. 

Charles J. Hardy, president of J. G. 


Brill Co. (controlled by American Car 
& Foundry Co.), will soon relinquish 
his post because of the pressure of 
other duties. He will become chairman, 
a newly-created position, and Leslie E. 
Hess, now executive vice-president, will 
become president. 

Roy E. Barr, who joined Illinois 
Central Railroad as a stenographer 40 
years ago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic. He succeeds 
the late Fred H. Law. 

Leonard M. Masius, vice-president 
and manager of the New York office 
of Lord & Thomas, has been elected 
an executive vice-president. Walter J. 
Weir, copy director, has been elected 
a vice-president. 

J. G. Baragwanath, U. S. mining en- 
gineer, has been placed in charge of 
Nicaro Nickel Co.’s operations in 
Cuba. Nicaro is a newly-formed sub- 
sidiary of the Freeport Sulphur Co. 


FORBES 
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Invesbonent Pointers 





Upturn Not Far Off 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ECAUSE of the probability of re- 

duced dividends, due to higher 
and higher taxes, costs, price controls, 
etc., the Dow-Jones industrial averages 
have dropped to the lowest levels since 
1934, with the utilities reaching un- 
precedented lows. 

The serious depreciation in values 
has caused great concern to investors, 
who appear to be the special target for 
attack by the Administration. This is 
natural. 

It has been my belief, however, that 
the market will turn for the better 
when stocks are adjusted to reduced 
dividends when the limit of corporate 
taxation shall have been reached. 

The experience in Europe should be 
of interest. In general, stock prices 
there began to advance after corporate 
taxation reached the limit and when 
the governments were compelled to fi- 
nance war expenditures by issuing se- 
curities to the central banks. I believe 
the same thing will occur here. 

The London Economist records that 
dividend stops and control of the 
bourses became almost universal in 
Europe during 1941. All continental 
exchanges last year experienced a 
boom in share prices. In Germany, the 
top was reached in September. In 
France and Belgium, the boom con- 
tinued almost uninterrupted. During 
the war period the German share price 
index increased by 46%; the French 
index by 181%; the Dutch index dou- 
bled; and the Belgian index trebled. 
The demand for investments exceeded 
supply; yields reached low figures. 

My belief is that the time will come 
in the United States when a real up- 
ward movement in stocks will occur, 
and that investors will be glad to get 
3% on a good common stock whose 
dividend appears secure. In former 
days, because of active short selling 
and sales due to margin calls, stocks 
often declined very rapidly. Now, how- 
ever, with practically nothing held on 
margin, and with practically no short 
selling, the market declines at a slower 
pace, prolonging the declining period. 

Studying financial reports for 1941, 
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one notes that in most cases a great 
change has occurred in the ratios be- 
tween current assets and current lia- 
bilities. The need for cash for tax pur- 
poses is causing a severe strain, and is 
a factor in determining dividend pay- 
ments. Also, as previously noted here, 
many stocks which should be aided by 
peace have done better than war stocks. 

The extreme vulnerability on the 
part of many leading industrial stocks 
to higher taxes has been repeatedly 
emphasized. The declines which have 
already occurred have, of course, dis- 
counted much in the way of reduced 
dividends. When and if this writer is 
able to detect symptoms indicating that 
this group of stocks have probably 
passed their low points, attention will 


be called thereto. One way of catching 
the bottom is to buy on a scale down, 
after a long decline. (Incidentally, the 
market has been in a down-trend since 
March, 1937). Speculators, however, 
generally follow the trend, and prefer 
to buy after the bottom has been 
reached. .. . 

I would like to call to the attention 
of readers the necessity for a Union of 
Investors, or a Committee for the 
Maintenance of Private Enterprise, to 
consist of owners of securities, mort- 
gages, real estate, bank depositors, 
life-insurance policyholders, owners of 
business large and small—as advocated 
by Forses. Those whose savings, ener- 
gy and skill have contributed greatly 
to the building of America have re- 
ceived a raw deal from the New Deal. 

I urge readers to write their Con- 
gressmen and Senators in Washing- 
ton, requesting the Government to is- 
sue a clear, unequivocal. statement that 
our system of private enterprise will 
be maintained at all hazards. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





B. fair to yourself and Uncle Sam. 











Victory demands conservation of energy. For your off hours 
the famed hospitality of the Sherry Netherland provides: 

A QUIET LOCATION...across from the INTIMATE RESTAURANT and BAR...splendid 
Park yet convenient to everything. cuisine; room service, of course. 

A “PRIVATE” LOBBY...not swarming METICULOUS SERVICE...relieves all worry, 
with people. surrounding you with every comfort. 


TRANSIENT RATES: from’ $7.00 single, $9.00 double, $15.00 suites. 
25% discounts on rooms, for all members of the U.S. armed forces 


Cike SHERRY 
NETHERIAN D 


“Where the Park Begins” 
Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York, N. Y.> Eugene Voit, Mor. 


FOR VICTORY: BUY WAR BONDS 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


O PROSPER soundly in business, 

you must satisfy not only your 

customers, but you must lay your- 
self out to satisfy also the men who 
make your product and the men who 
sell it—Harry Bassett. 


Education is anything that we do for 
the purpose of taking advantage of the 
experience of some’ one else.—LYMAN 
BRYSON. 


Religion will help us to become total 
without becoming totalitarian. The re- 
spect for personality and a united na- 
tion can be harmoniously merged. 

—Joun Watter Houck, D. D. 


It is true that we are in a period of 


war economy where we face a shortage ~ 


of materials. But this is no reason why 
there should be a shortage of enter- 
prise—Mayor F. W. NicnHoL, vice- 
president, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 


The hope of suffering Europe bears 
within it the seeds of a new world. 
—Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fospicx. 


Before you organize you ought to 
analyze and see what the elements of 
the business are. —GERARD SWOPE. 


The man who lives only by hope 
will die with despair. 
—ITALIAN PROVERB. 


The forty-four week has no charm 
for me. I’m looking for a forty-hour 
day.—Dr. NichoLas Murray BuTLer. 


What greater tribute can be paid a 
man than to say he is dependable, for 
this means that he is reliable, trust- 
worthy; that confidence may be placed 
in him. That kind of a man is a valu- 
able asset to any community, business 
or organization. We never worry about 


such a man. We know that he will do 
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what is expected of him; that he will - 


be at the right place doing the right 
thing at the right time; we need never 
fear that he will violate a confidence, 
If a man be dependable he is honest, 
painstaking, thorough, thoughtful and 
strong. ~ —GreAT NORTHERN Goat. 


Conceit may puff a man up, but 
never prop him up. —RusKIN. 


Exaggeration is a blood relation to 
falsehood and nearly as blamable. 
—Hosea BA..ov. 


AS A MAN GROWS OLDER 

He values the voice of experience 
more and the voice of prophecy less. 

He finds more of life’s wealth in the 
common pleasures—home, health, chil- 
dren. 

He thinks more about worth of men 
and less about their wealth. 

He begins to appreciate his own 
father a little more. 

He boasts less and boosts more. 

He hurries less, and usually makes 
more progress. 

He esteems the friendship of God a 
little higher. —Roy L. Smiru. 


The difference between a “wise guy” 
and a wise man is plenty! 
—GALeEN Starr Ross. 


When the Master of the universe has 
points to carry in his government he 
impresses his will in the structure of 
minds. —EMERSON. 
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A Text 


The just shall come out of 
trouble. —Proverss 12:13. 
Sent in by G. F. Goodwyn, Hag- 
erstown, Maryland. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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HOW BIG IS A MAN 


A man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man! 

This standard has his measure been 
Since time itself began! 

He’s measured not by tithes or creed, 
High-sounding though they be, 

Nor by the gold that’s put aside, 
Nor by his sanctity! 

He’s measured not by social rank, 
When character’s the test; 

Nor by his earthly pomp or show, 
Displaying wealth possessed! 

He’s measured by his justice, right, 
His fairness at his play, 

His squareness in all dealings made, 
His honest, upright way. 

These are his measures, ever near 
To serve him when they can; 

For man’s no bigger than the way 
He treats his fellow man. 

—ANon. 


The salesman is not dressed for 
work unless he wears a smile. 
—ADVERTISER’S Dicest. 


There’s no dependence on a_ peace 
that is everybody’s prayer but no- 
body’s business. 

—Justice Ropert H. Jackson. 


The better you conform your mind 
to truth and righteousness, the nearer 
you live to God.—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The first recipe for happiness is: 
Avoid too lengthy meditations on the 
past. —ANDRE MAuRrois. 


If you rest, you rust. 
—Bisuop Josepu F. Berry. 


A nail is driven out by another nail; 
habit is overcome by habit.—ErasMus. 


Personality is a person among per- 
sons. There is no personality of one 
man on a desert island.—KILPATRICK. 


Every young man should aim at in- 
dependence and should prepare him- 
self for a vocation; above all, he 
should so manage his life that the 
steps of his progress are taken without 
improper aids; that he calls no one 
master, that he does not win or de- 
serve the reputation of being a tool of 
others, and that if called to public 
service he may assume its duties with 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
free to rise to the height of his oppor- 
tunity. —CHartes Evans HucHes. 









Trainloads of soldiers . . . train- 

loads of tanks ... trainloads of ammu- 
nition. The railroads are doing a big job 
these days. 


Texaco has long served the railroads and has 
pioneered in most of the improvements in railroad 
lubrication products. In fact — today more Diesel horse- 
power on streamlined trains is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


Texaco more than meets the exacting demands of the 
railroads and of all industry with products that have 
gained leadership in many fields. 


Trained Lubrication Engineers, available from more 
than 2300 Texaco Distribution Points, will gladly assist 
in the selection and application of the proper Texaco 
Lubricant to meet your particular requirements. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


5400 horsepower Diesel-Electric freight 
locomotive powered by four 16 cylinder 
2-cycle Diesel engines. Made up of 4 sec- 
tions it measures 193 feet and can handle 


a 100 car train, weighing 5000 tons. 











—in all 
48 States 
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: GATEWAYS to commerce with our good neighbors in Cen- 
t 


ral and South America are the great Gulf Ports. Here the 
produce of the vast areas tributary to the Mississippi River System is 
delivered in barge loads on regular, dependable schedules. Huge 
tows, carrying a wide variety of freight are delivered almost daily to 
the well-equipped Gulf Coast docks for transfer to ocean-going 
ships. Incoming cargoes for upstream shipment are no less plenti- 
ful. ¢ Here is what many knowing people consider to be our great- 
est commercial opportunity. Here is the fast, economical and 
efficient way to reach it—When you think about trade with our 


Good Neighbors to the South, think about River Transportation. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








